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SEVERAL weeks ago in this column 

we quoted a leading industrialist 
who, during an interview, had stated 
that the qualities most likely to bring 
success in the business world are abil- 
ity, personality, and character. That 
statement has prompted a reader to 
ask: “How does one acquire these 
qualities?” 

Man has sought the answer to this 
question for centuries. Countless books 
have set forth rules for the develop- 
ment of the individual. In the space we 
have available, we can set down only a 
few reflections on this complex subject. 

All of us are born with a certain 
amount of ability. It is the responsi- 
bility of each individual to make the 
maximum use of the mental and phys- 
ical capacities which he acquires at 
birth. We can allow our innate abil- 
ities to lie dormant, or we can develop 
them to the highest possible degree. 

One must determine, first of all, along 
what broad lines his abilities lie. In- 
terest and natural aptitude will influ- 
ence his decision. When he has decided 
into what channel to direct his energies, 
he will develop his abilities to the 
utmost through systematic training and 
intensive application. 

A pleasing personality can help one 
make the greatest use of his ability. 
Personality is the sum total of many in- 
dividual characteristics. It is shaped 
through day-to-day experiences in meet- 
ing the situations that arise. 

The development of a pleasing per- 
sonality is fundamentally a matter of 
learning to get along with others. It 
follows, therefore, that one may im- 
prove his personality by developing 
varied interests which will enlarge his 
circle of acquaintances. One step in 
this direction is to take an active part 
in school, family, and community affairs. 

Developing one’s ability and improv- 
ing one’s personality are long-range 
projects. They cannot be carried out 
in a week or a month or a year. Peo- 
ple who have achieved the greatest suc- 
cess are usually 
those who have 
never stopped try- 
ing to improve 
themselves. 

Then comes the 
all-important ques- 
tion of character. 
More people fail 
because of faults of 
character than for 
any other reason. 
Many cannot be 
trusted or will not 
keep their promises. Others are con- 
ceited, lazy, jealous, or selfish. 

Occasionally a dishonest or unscru- 
pulous man achieves wealth or influ- 
ence. For every such person who 
climbs high on the ladder, though, there 
are hundreds who sink permanently to 
deserved failure. Those few who do 
achieve material success, moreover, do 
not attain the contentment which can 
come only through spiritual growth. 

Self-discipline is the key to character. 
Character weaknesses will be mastered 
by those who are determined not to fail. 
One who has learned to feel and prac- 
tice a fine regard for the interests of 
others will gain the benefits of mutual 
friendliness and serenity of spirit. 





Walter E. Myer 








A CHAIN is only as strong as its weakest link. 








BERRYMAN IN THE WASHINGTON STAR 
The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) is helping to strengthen Europe’s defenses, but unless 
France and Germany agree to build a united military force through the Euro- 
pean Defense Community, NATO’s good work may be nullified. 


New Foreign Policy 


Under Eisenhower’s Administration, Our Government Adopts 


Changed Approach to Some Important Problems 


UR government, under the Repub- 


lican administration, has quickly 
adopted some new attitudes in its 
dealings with countries abroad. Sev- 
eral interesting contrasts can already 
be drawn between Eisenhower's for- 
eign policy and ,that of Truman. 
Eisenhower’s supporters believe, of 
course, that the contrasts are in his 
favor. Opponents say we are making 
changes for the worse. : 

Facing both the old and the new 
administrations has been the all-im- 
portant problem of how to ward off 
communist aggression and prevent a 
third world war. Truman sought to 
deal with this problem through a “live 
and let live” policy. He attempted, on 
one hand, to keep Russia and her 
satellites from expanding their in- 
fluence over any additional territory. 
On the other hand he tried hard to 
avoid steps that might provoke a large- 
scale communist attack. 

Toward our allies, Truman gener- 
ally maintained an easy-going policy. 
Under his leadership, the United 
States spent tremendous sums to help 
friendly nations in Europe and else- 
where build up their economic and 
military strength. But we did not 
demand a great deal in return for 
this aid. There were certain steps 
which we suggested and promoted, but 
we waved no “big stick” in efforts to 
make friendly foreign countries do 
exactly as we desired. 


Early signs indicate that the Eisen- 
hower administration will follow some- 
what “tougher” policies, both toward 
our opponents and our allies. Let’s 
see what this new approach means for 
various parts of the world. 

Western Europe. Two major pillars 
in the structure designed to keep 
Russia from overrunning Western 
Europe and the Mediterranean region 
are the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO) and a proposed Euro- 
pean Defense Community (EDC). 

The 14-member NATO (to which we 
belong) already has a joint military 
force. The 6-member EDC, if it is 
ever formed, will fit in with NATO 
and will bring West German soldiers 
into Europe’s anti-communist defense 
network. EDC is widely regarded as 
a necessary addition to the present 
arrangement, Through it, West Ger- 
many could add her strength to the 
free world’s defenses, despite French 
objections to full-fledged German mem- 
bership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization itself. 

The United States has for some time 
been dissatisfied with the slow prog- 
ress of European defense preparations 
—and especially with continued delay 
in setting up the European Defense 
Community as a going concern. Offi- 
cials in the Truman administration 
were impatient, and so are those now 
serving with Eisenhower. 

(Continued on page 2) 





Philippines Are 
Becoming Strong 


Communist Threat in Republic 
Is Receding, and Living 
Standards Are Rising 


HRONGS of happy Filipinos crowd 

the streets near Manila’s water 
front nearly every evening. They are 
on their way to the big fair now being 
held on a 47-acre lot overlooking Ma- 
nila Bay. The first world’s fair ever 
held in Asia, it will continue until 
April 30. 

In the spacious exhibit area, about 
a dozen countries are displaying their 
products. The Philippine Republic 
has the largest exhibit. Most of the 
52 provinces of the island nation are 
taking part. Interesting exhibits per- 
taining to farming and manufacturing 
are on display. On the walls of some 
of the main buildings are huge paint- 
ings, picturing “Five Hundred Years 
of Philippine Progress.” 

Five centuries ago these Pacific is- 
lands, lying about 500 miles off the 
southeastern coast of Asia, were the 
home of half a million brown-skinned 
people. The first white men to visit 
the islands were Spanish explorers. 
They named the islands after Philip 
II, King of Spain. 

The Spaniards found that the Phil- 
ippines consisted of more than 7,000 
tropical islands. They ruled the is- 
lands for many years. Then, in 1898, 
the United States and Spain went to 
war. In the sparkling, blue waters of 
Manila Bay, U. S. battleships com- 
manded by Admiral George Dewey, 
sank the Spanish fleet. 

After the Spanish-American War, 
the United States took over the Philip- 
pines. Later we paid Spain for them. 
We promised the Filipinos we would 
give them independence once they had 
learned to govern themselves. A time- 
table was drawn up under which the 
islands would become free in 1946. 

World War II threatened to upset 
the schedule for independence. On 
the same day that the Japanese 
bombed Pearl Harbor in Hawaii, they 

(Continued on page 6) 
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CHANGING FOREIGN POLICY? The cartoonist thinks that we’ve been sitting 


Foreign Policy 


(Continued from page 1) 


Rightly or wrongly, American 
leaders in each administration have 
felt that our European allies do not 
realize the seriousness of the Soviet 
threat. Some of the countries across 
the Atlantic, it is charged, are not 
willing to assume as large a share of 
the anti-Soviet defense burden as they 
should—not willing to make needed 
sacrifices for their own security. It 
is also pointed out that France and 
West Germany. have allowed their an- 
cient rivalries to keep them from work- 
ing together for defense against a foe 
that now endangers both. 

President Truman, Secretary of 
State Acheson, and other members of 
the recent Democratic administration 
talked and argued with European 
leaders about these matters, but they 
did not make threats or try to use 
extreme pressure. The Truman group 
didn’t mention—at least not publicly 
—the possibility that our country 
might reduce its aid payments to West- 
ern Europe unless the countries in that 
area made the progress we thought 
they should. 

Under Eisenhower’s administration, 
Uncle Sam has been talking to his 
allies in a gruffer tone. Last month 
Ike said: “Mutual security means ef- 
fective mutual cooperation. . . . We 
shall give help to other nations in the 
measure that they strive earnestly to 
do their full share of the common task, 
No wealth of aid could compensate for 
poverty of spirit.” 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has followed the same theme. 
Recently he said: “During the past 
seven years we have contributed about 
30 billion dollars to Europe. We have 
tens of thousands of our armed forces 
in Europe. We have made the effort 
because the security of Europe vitally 
affects our own security. But our 
effort will not permanently serve 
Europe, or ourselves, or humanity, 
unless it fits into a constructive pro- 
gram for European unity.” 

In short, the Western Europeans are 
being warned that they cannot count 
definitely on our future help unless 
they carry out the policies we con- 
sider essential. Eisenhower’s sup- 
porters applaud the attitude his ad- 
ministration is taking on this point. 
They say: 

“We should have adopted such a 
policy long ago. In past years we have 
given Western European nations the 
impression that they could fool around, 
dawdle, and drag their feet in the 
defense effort, and still receive bounti- 
ful economic and military aid from us. 
Now we are giving warning that we 
won’t help countries that aren’t willing 
to carry their part of the load.” 

Speaking on the other side of this 


question, the 1952 Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate Adlai Stevenson re- 
plies as follows: 

“We need [our allies] as they need 
us. The fact that we have been in a 
position to contribute most . . . does 
not entitle us to preach or threaten. ... 
We want not sullen obedience, but 
friendly cooperation from our al- 
lies: . . . We want no satellites; we 
want companions in arms... . 

“A genuine partnership operates 
through ... persuasion. There is no 
room in it for the big stick or the 
ultimatum. . . . Ours must be the role 
of the good nelghbor .. . never the 
big bully.” 

This dispute is likely to continue 
for a long time, and to cause some 
sharp words on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Moscow and the wartime agree- 
ments. Here is another matter on 
which our government is adopting a 
new attitude, 

During World War II, when we and 
the Russians were fighting as allies, 
President Franklin Roosevelt made 
some highly, controversial agreements 
with Soviet dictator Stalin. Some of 
these were kept secret for a consider- 
able length of time. 

At the “Yalta Conference,” early in 
1945, Roosevelt agreed, in return for 
Stalin’s promise to enter the war 
against Japan, that Russia should get 
certain pieces of Japanese-held terri- 
tory—the Kurile Islands and _ the 
southern part of Sakhalin Island. Be- 
sides, he helped Russia obtain control 
of rail and port facilities in northern 
China. 

After Roosevelt’s death, President 
Truman met Stalin at Potsdam, Ger- 
many, and made further commitments. 
He consented to a boundary shift 
which gave part of Poland to Russia 
and part of Germany to Poland. Also 
made at Potsdam were some arrange- 
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back while Russia called the tune, but 


ments through which Russia was able 
to strengthen her grip on the present 
Soviet satellites in eastern Europe. 

Russia, at these conferences, made 
numerous promises to us, many of 
which she failed to keep. She specifi- 
cally agreed that various small eastern 
European countries were to have demo- 
cratic governments, and they are now 
Moscow-controlled dictatorships. She 
promised to enter the war against 
Japan, but she didn’t go into that 
conflict until we had really won it. 
Then she plunged in, gained the status 
of a victorious ally, and got a foothold 
in North Korea. 

In connection with the Yalta agree- 
ments, Stalin promised that he would 
support Chiang Kai-shek’s regime as 
the rightful government of China. In- 
stead he supported the Chinese com- 
munists, 

Republicans have long condemned 
the “stupidity” of our wartime agree- 
ments with Russia. They say that 
many of our concessions to Stalin were 
made because of pro-communist influ- 
ence in the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
ministrations. Democrats reply that 
the wartime agreements would have 
worked out satisfactorily if Russia had 
kept her part of the bargains, and that 
we had no way of foreseeing how 
thoroughly treacherous she would be. 

During the Truman administration 
our government ignored some of the 
wartime arrangements that were made 
with the Soviet Union. For example, 
Russia now eccupies the Kurile Islands 
and south Sakhalin, near Japan, as a 
result of the Yalta pacts. But our 
1951 peace treaty with Japan did not 
formally recognize Moscow’s right to 
hold these areas. 

However, President Truman did 
not make—nor did he ask Congress to 
make—any formal statement condemn- 
ing the wartime agreements. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, on the other hand, 





HESS IN ST. LOUIS Lose DEMOCRAT 


IS EISENHOWER using our financial aid as a big stick to browbeat our allies? 
His critics and supporters are debating this question. 





STAMPONE IN THE ARMY TIMES 


that we are now going to take the lead. 


says he wants Congress to pass a 
resolution stating that we recognize 
no “commitment contained in secret 
understandings of the past” which 
permits enslavement of foreign peo- 
ples. He obviously meant those agree- 
ments which helped the communists 
get control of China and most of 
eastern Europe. 

Of course, any such declaration as 
we now make will not end Soviet or 
Chinese communist control over the 
territories held by force. But it will 
show the world that we do not regard 
those holdings as legal. 

Eisenhower's opponents say that de- 
nouncing our old agreements with Rus- 
sia will be a useless gesture—one that 
will merely arouse Soviet anger with- 
out bringing any benefits in return. 
They also argue that Britain was a 
party to some of these deals, and that 
we should consult her before taking 
steps concerning them. 

People who support Eisenhower say 
that Russia has been cheating on these 
bargains ever since they were made, 
and that we—regardless of what Brit- 
ain thinks or does—should formally 
cal! attention to the fact that Soviet 
violations have garbled the agreements 
to a point beyond recognition. Many 
Republicans appear to favor a far 
more sweeping condemnation of the 
wartime pacts than does Eisenhower. 

Far East. This is the area where 
we are in a shooting war with the 
communists. The Korean conflict is 
one of Eisenhower’s toughest prob- 
lems, and he has been giving it careful 
study. 

The Truman administration, it ap- 
pears, finally decided that we could 
get nothing better than a stalemate 
in Korea. The Truman policy seemed 
to be based on keeping the whole sit- 
uation unchanged—for fear that any 
change which occurred would be for 
the worse. 

Truman’s officials conducted long 
and futile truce negotiations with the 
Chinese and North Korean commu- 
nists. They went for many months 
without unleashing any new offensives. 
They threw a naval guard around 
Formosa, not only to protect this 
island refuge of Chiang Kai-shek, but 
also to prevent Chiang from conduct- 
ing landing operations against com- 
munist China in case he wanted to do 
so. 
The Truman policy was to hold back 
from any moves that might provoke 
savage new communist attacks. This 
policy was rather clearly outlined in 
public, so that the communists knew 
what to expect from us. 

Now, with a new President in our 
White House, they don’t know what to 
expect, and Eisenhower apparently 
plans to keep them guessing. He al- 
ready has taken one definite step in 
the direction of a more aggressive 
Far Eastern policy—his decision that 
we would no longer hinder any opera- 
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tions that Chiang Kai-shek seeks to 
make against the Chinese mainland. 
This decision was discussed at length 
in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
February 16. 

Eisenhower and his advisers have 
discussed other proposed courses of 
action in the Far East. Such pro- 
posals include the use of a naval block- 
ade to shut off some vital supplies 
from communist China; the use of 
atomic weapons in Korea; and the 
bombing of military installations in 
communist China’s homeland. Fur- 
thermore, Eisenhower is said to be con- 
sidering new ways of helping the 
French and native forces that are 
fighting against the communists in 
Indochina. 

There, as in Korea, he wants to see 
increased emphasis put upon training 
and equipping native troops. If the 
Indochinese and Koreans can take over 
most of the job of defending their 
own lands, then we and other outside 
nations can hold our forces in reserve 
to meet attacks that may occur 
elsewhere. 

We don’t know what measures the 
Eisenhower administration may de- 
cide upon, and neither do the com- 
munists. . Leaving this uncertainty 
seems to be an important element in 
Ike’s plans. For several years now, 
we have been constantly wondering: 
“What will the pro-Soviet countries do 
next?” Now we are letting the enemy 
worry about the possibility that we 
might lash out with some new and un- 
expected move. 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
Secretary of State 


Is this a good policy? Eisenhower’s 
friends say “Yes.” They say that we 
have been on the defensive against 
Moscow too many years, and that Ike’s 
“new, positive foreign policy” is some- 
thing we have long needed. 

Opponents of the new administra- 
tion, in reply, argue that if Moscow 
is left uncertain about our plans, she 
may decide to settle the issue by start- 
ing a world war. They contend that 
Eisenhower is increasing the danger 
of an all-out conflict, but that he is not 
making any moves to step up our 
country’s defense preparations. 

Large numbers of our people, re- 
gardless of their views on foreign 
policy, think the United States should 
be making more intensive military 
preparations than it is today. They 
think we should have more fighter 
planes and fewer automobiles, more 
radar and fewer television sets. These 
people call attention to .Winston 
Churchill’s estimate that the danger 
of world war is now rapidly increasing. 

Needless to say, the entire world 
picture is extremely mixed up. We 
Americans can only hope that it looks 
as confusing to our communist  op- 
ponents as it does to us. 


Agriculture’s branch on home economics. 


SERVING THE NATION 








DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


TESTING FOODS and recommending diets are duties of the Department of 


Rats are being used in this test. 


Department of Agriculture 


This is the sixth in a series of 
special features on important gov- 
ernment offices, their functions, and 
the men and women who run them. 
This week’s article deals with the 
Department of Agriculture and Sec- 
retary Ezra Taft Benson. 


ZRA Taft Benson likes nothing 

better than to roll up his sleeves 
and work, particularly if the task at 
hand deals with farm matters. 
Throughout most of his lifetime, he 
has been energetically engaged in some 
form of farming activity. 

Born 53 years ago in Whitney, 
Idaho, Benson grew up ona farm. He 
spent mary of his after-school hours 
working in his family’s beet fields and 
doing other farm chores, After fin- 
ishing high schoul, he went to the Utah 
State Agricultural College. From 
there, he went on a scholarship to 
Iowa State College to study for an 
advanced degree. 


Returned Home 


Benson then returned to his home 
county in Idaho to farm and to work 
as a representative for the University 
of Idaho’s farm service program. In 
time, he helped set up an agricultural 
cooperative group in Idaho to help 
farmers work together in solving 
marketing and production problems. 
He continued to be active in the coop- 
erative movement and, last August, he 
was made head of the American Insti- 
tute of Cooperatives. This organiza- 
tion has some 1,500 member groups. 

Benson, whose great-grandfather 
was a prominent early member of the 
Mormon Church, holds a high place 
in his religion’s governing body. (He 
is now on leave-of-absence from this 
post.) 

As head of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Benson supervises the work 
of more than 55,000 regular workers 
and an additional 12,000 or more part- 
time employees -who perform special 
services for the Department in many 
parts of the globe. In general, the 
Secretary’s agency collects useful in- 
formation on agricultural subjects and 
makes it available to the nation’s 
farmers, and carries out government 
farm policies. 


One of the important agencies of 
the Department, the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, conducts ex- 
periments leading to livesteck and crop 
improvements, and it wages a contin- 
uous fight against plant and animal 
diseases. The office also executes cer- 
tain government regulations on the 
handling and processing of meat and 
many other foods. 


Extension Service 


The Extension Service conducts na- 
tion-wide programs to help farmers 
improve the conditions of their soil, 
crops, livestock, and so on. Four-H 
Clubs, for young people interested in 
farm subjects, are aided by this 
agency. 

The Department’s Production and 
Marketing Administration supervises 
the government’s program regulating 
farm output and the sale of certain 
crops. This office, with the help of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
also carries out existing rules provid- 
ing payments to some farmers for 
their crops when prices go below cer- 
tain levels. 


Other agencies of the Department 
extend credit to farmers when they 
are in need; insure crops against loss 
by disasters; protect the national for- 
ests against fires and disease; conduct 
soil conservation programs; and col- 
lect facts about farm incomes. 
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EZRA TAFT BENSON, our new Sec- 
retary of Agriculture 





Readers Say— 











It is my opinion that the United States 
should continue to send aid to Yugo- 
slavia. It is true that Yugoslavia’s gov- 
ernment is communistic, but Marshal 
Tito has shown his friendship to the 
western nations in many ways. It is 
very important that we have Tito’s 
strong forces on our side. 

ROSALIE SIEWERS, 
Richmond, Virginia 


* 


I say that we should not aid Yugo- 
slavia or make an alliance with Tito. 
After all, we are not against the coun- 
try of Russia, but the evil system of 
communism. Why should we help com- 
munism in one part of the globe and 
oppose it elsewhere? 

PATRICIA THOMAS, 
Chappaqua, New York 


* 


Our class in the Wales High School 
feels that the United States should help 
Canada in building the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. Everyone knows that the water- 
way would be of benefit to our country in 
war and in peace. 

LiInDA HAcH, 
Wales, North Dakota 


+ 


I believe that before Africa can become 

a truly prosperous continent, she must 
have free and educated people. Democ- 
racy cannot be taught where freedom is 
suppressed. Native Africans ought to 
be given every chance to live under the 
basic freedoms of democracy. 

Marton Howarp, 

East Cleveland, Ohio 














I should like to comment on the pro- 
sals of the National Association of 
ravel Organizations to change some of 


our holidays. First, I don’t like the 
idea of changing Independence Day from 
July 4 to the first Monday of that 
month. Such a change would take the 
— meaning out of this important holi- 
jay. 

Second, I should like to suggest that 
we set aside the Presidential inaugura- 
tion day as a national holiday instead of 
beer | a special day to commemorate 
past Presidents. The inauguration of 
our President is one of the big events 
in our lives, and it should be marked with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

ROBERT SPRINKLE, 
Boulder, Colorado 


* 


I am pleased to learn that congres- 
sional groups are going to investigate 
our schools to root out any communists 
that may be there. It is about time that 
we started doing something about Red 
influence in our educational system. 

TERESA JANE GRIESEMER, 
Billings, Missouri 


* 


I agree that we should keep an eye 
on our schools to see that the communists 
don’t endanger our system of education. 
But such probes must be carried on 
quietly and carefully, or they may do 
a great deal of damage. Reckless charges 
against our schools and teachers could 
choke freedom of expression in our class- 
rooms. MARLENE Wire, 

Kansas City, Missouri 


* 


(Address your letters to this column 
ay—, THE AMERICAN. Os- 
SERVER, 1733 K Street, N. W., Washing- 
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The Story of the 


General Van Fleet 


Tomorrow, General 
Fleet, who quit as commander of 
United Nations and South Korean 
forces in Korea a short time ago, is 
scheduled to appear before a congres- 
sional committee. The lawmakers 
want the general’s views on this ques- 
tion: What is the best way to end the 
Korean war? 

Capitol Hill wants General Van 
Fleet to tell more about the ideas he 
expressed just before leaving the Ko- 
rean battlefields a little while ago. 
The retired UN commander said he 
felt certain that if a new Allied of- 
fensive were launched against the 
Reds, it could succeed in crushing 
the enemy. 

Meanwhile, another prominent mili- 
tary leader, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff General Omar Bradley, 
turned thumbs down on proposals for 


James Van 


BOOK-BORROWER on_ horseback. 
This young man prepares to ride back 
to his mountain home with books he 
got from a bookmobile—one of three 
that are helping to spread education in 
Puerto Rico. 


an Allied offensive in Korea at this 
time. The head of the armed forces 
top planning group told a Senate 
body recently: 

“A win-the-war drive in Korea now 
would cost us a staggering price in 
lives and money. There is no telling 
how long we would have to keep up 
such a grueling pace to force the Reds 
to give up.” 

In the weeks ahead, we can expect 
to hear a great deal more on this 
issue. 


Tax Squabble 


The battle lines are forming on 
Capitol Hill over tax reductions. Re- 
publican Representative Daniel Reed 
of New York, as well as a number 
of other lawmakers, are going ahead 
with efforts to push a bill through 
Congress which would lower income 
tax payments of individuals. But cer- 
tain other legislators insist that there 
should be no tax cuts at this time. 

President Dwight Eisenhower 
agrees that tax reduction proposals 
should be postponed for the time being. 
The Chief Executive says he wants to 
balance the nation’s income and ex- 
penditures before agreeing to lower 
taxes. According to present esti- 
mates, Uncle Sam may spend nearly 
10 billion dollars more than he will 
collect in revenues this coming year. 

Meanwhile, Congress is carefully 
going over each money bill that comes 


before it. The legislators are trying 
to cut down government expenditures 
every way they can in an effort to 
balance the budget. 


Threat to Cocoa Supply 


If you like chocolate candy bars, 
chocolate milk shakes, or anything 
else that is flavored with cocoa, you 
have a stake in the outcome of a battle 
that is now being waged in the steam- 
ing jungles of western Africa’s Gold 
Coast. The Gold Coast is fighting to 
halt a deadly disease which is threat- 
ening to wipe out its cacao trees, from 
which we get large quantities of cocoa. 

Tiny bugs spread the disease, known 
as “swollen shoot,” from tree to tree. 
The blight is killing off an estimated 
15 to 20 million trees a year. That’s 
why the disease presents a serious 
problem for the Gold Coast, which 
earns a big share of its income from 
the sale of cacao beans. It is also 
a serious matter to chocolate lovers 
everywhere, because the Gold Coast’s 
trees produce about one third of the 
world’s supply of cacao. 

The African land, with the help of 
the British who supervise the Gold 
Coast, is trying to conquer the blight. 
Infected trees are being destroyed, 
and chemists are searching for an 
inexpensive poison to kill the disease- 
carrying bugs. Efforts are also being 
made to develop cacao trees that are 
immune to the killing effects of swol- 
len shoot. Thus far, though, no effec- 
tive way has been found to stop the 
disease. 

The Gold Coast, with nearly 4 million 
inhabitants, is a self-governing Brit- 
ish colony. Besides cacao, it sells 
gold, diamonds, and manganese. 


House of Lords 


If Britain’s Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill and some of his supporters 
have their way, there will be certain 
changes made in that country’s his- 
toric upper chamber of Parliament, 
the House of Lords. Proposals are 
now being considered under which 
women, as well as men, whether or 
not they are of the nobility, could 
become members of the upper house. 

At present, the Lords are all-male 
members of the British nobility, most 
of whom have inherited their titles 
from their fathers before them. A 
few of them have been given titles by 
the Queen. 


A GENUINE “EISENHOWER.” 


uP 


Our President gave this forest scene, which 
he painted, to Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West Germany. 


The picture 


hangs in the Chancellor’s office in Bonn, the West German capital. 


Though England’s House of Com- 
mons is that land’s chief lawmaking 
body, the upper chamber can go over 
bills already passed by Commons. 
The Lords can suggest changes in 
legislative proposals, but they cannot 
kill a bill backed by Commons. The 
lower house, after a certain lapse of 
time, can override a veto of the upper 
chamber. 

Besides their legislative advisory 
duties, the Lords sit as Britains high- 
est tribunal with powers similar to 
those of our Supreme Court. Citizens 
living in any member country of the 
British family of nations can, as a 
rule, take certain legal cases before 
the Lords for a decision. 


Who Is the Meddler? 


Premier Joseph Stalin of Russia 
could learn an important truth if he 
listened to his own words. Not long 
ago, the Soviet dictator told Dr. Leo- 
poldo Bravo, Argentina’s ambassador 
to Moscow, that there would be no 
wars if certain nations did not meddle 
in the domestic affairs of other coun- 
tries. A glimpse at the record shows 
beyond question which nation is guilty 
of interfering in the internal affairs 
of others. 

Russia is supplying arms to the 


SHELL SHORTAGES in Korea recently limited our attacking power (see story) 


communists who have been trying to 
take over South Korea by force. The 
Soviets helped China’s Reds win con- 
trol over that vast land, and have been 
sending communist agitators to other 
parts of Asia. In Iran and other 
nearby lands, Moscow-directed med- 
dlers have been stirring up trouble 
for a number of years now. 

In Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and 
East Germany, the Reds put puppet 
regimes in control of once independ- 
ent countries. Before that, Russia 
completely swallowed up her tiny Bal- 
tic neighbors—Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania. In other parts of Europe 
and elsewhere, Soviet agents are con- 
tinually stirring up trouble. 

The record is available for anyone 
to examine. It clearly and unmistak- 
ably shows. which nation is the real 
“meddler.” 


Blockade or Embargo? 


At least two proposals are now being 
considered by Uncle Sam in an effort 
to stop trade between Red China and 
non-communist countries. One is to 
get all free nations to agree on an 
embargo, under which no goods would 
be shipped by these countries to the 
Chinese communists. The other is 
to close Red China’s ports to world 
trade by imposing an air and sea 
blockade against the entire coast of 
that country. 

Nearly two years ago, most of the 
world’s free nations agreed not to 
sell war materials to Red China. Since 
that time, trade between the Chinese 
communists and non-communist coun- 
tries has gone down sharply. Never- 
theless, some goods still find their way 
to the Far Eastern enemy. 

Last year, for example, the Chinese 
Reds bought rubber from Ceylon, cot- 
ton from Pakistan, and a number of 
additional goods from other countries 
on this side of the Iron Curtain. 
Moreover, the Chinese coastal cities 
of Hong Kong, controlled by Britain, 
and Macao, under Portuguese rule, 
have been carrying on a lively trade 
with China. 

Free nations now’ trading with the 
Chinese argue that they must do so in 
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order to earn a livelihood. Ceylon, 
for instance, insists that her people 
will starve unless she can exchange 
rubber for Chinese rice. Britain and 
Portugal want to keep a toehold on 
Hong Kong and Macao as the only 
remaining western outposts in Red 
China. If trade with the Chinese 
were stopped, the Reds would take over 
these Far Eastern ports, it is argued. 

Because a number of non-commu- 
nist countries are opposed to closing 
Red Chinese ports to trade, it will not 
be easy to get agreement on an Allied 
embargo against the flow of goods to 
China. A blockade of China’s 9,000- 
mile-long coast would also be difficult, 
according to our military leaders. It 
would take many ships and planes— 
more than we now have in the entire 
Pacific area—to stop all sea trade with 
Red China, they say. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese communists 
get most of their imports, including 
weapons, from Russia. According to 
the latest estimates available, just 
a little over one fourth of China’s 
foreign purchases came from nations 
on this side of the Iron Curtain in 
1952. The Soviets supplied the rest. 


Pass the Ammunition 


Are our fighting men in Korea 
short of ammunition for their guns, as 
some Americans have charged? “No,” 
says the U. S. Army. In fact, the 
Army points out, we turned out more 


than 52 million rounds of ammunition’ 


for heavy guns, and an additional 3 
billion rounds for small arms last 
year. Our 1952 ammunition bill was 
about $2 billion. 

Of course, only part of the ammuni- 
tion now being produced is used on 
the Korean battlefield. But the Far 
East fighting is taking a big bite out 
of our ammunition supplies, armed 
forces officials say. A machine gun, 
for example, fires about 1,300 rounds 
a minute. Frequently, according to 
the Army, our forces fire 200,000 
rounds of shells at the enemy within 





TIGER WITH A TOOTHACHE. 


a 24-hour period. These missiles 
vary in size from small rifle bullets 
to cannon projectiles weighing 3,750 
pounds. 


World Glimpses 


Hokkaido, a big northern Japanese 
island, is keeping a close watch on its 
skies. Soviet aircraft; which are sta- 
tioned in nearby Russian-held islands, 
have been appearing more and more 
frequently near Hokkaido. In fact, 
about two weeks ago, U. S. planes 
which help to protect Japan from 
possible attack fought a brief skirmish 
with Soviet craft in Japanese skies. 
Japan, backed by Uncle Sam, had 
warned Russia to stop flying its planes 
over the island nation’s territories. 

Britain’s trucking industry is soon 
to be returned to private ownership. 
Not long ago, the British Parliament 
passed a measure under which govern- 
ment-owned trucks are to be returned 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Jones suddenly became very ill and 
was rushed to a hospital. His boss was 
among the first to visit him. 

“Now, Henry,” pleaded the boss, “don’t 
worry about a thing. Everyone at the 
office is going to pitch in and do your 
work—as soon as we can find out what 
you have been doing.” 


* 
Seven-year-old Tommy, hearing that 


his school was overcrowded, offered to 
step out and make room for someone else. 
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SALO IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Now for the $10,000 question” 


“If Mother Nature is so smart, why 
does she have the trees’ limbs bare all 
through the cold winters?” 


* 


Wise-cracking customer: “I want to 
buy a left-handed monkey wrench.” 

Hardware Salesman: “Sorry we don’t 
carry them. There are so few left- 
handed monkeys around here.” 


* 


Mother: “Jackie, dear, I notice that 
Betty has the small apple. Did you give 
her the choice?” 

Jackie: “Yes, mom. I gave her the 
choice of it or none at all.” 


* 


The absent-minded professor stopped 
in to see his doctor. The doctor felt his 
pulse and said: “That's all right. Let 
me see your tongue.” 

The professor complied. 

“It looks all right,” continued the doc- 
tor, “but why the postage stamp?” 


“Ah!” beamed the pro’ essor gratefully. - 


“So that’s where I left it!’ 
* 


Young married man: “When I arrived 
home from the office last evening my wife 
greeted me with a big kiss. She had a 
swell dinner ready and afterwards she 
wouldn’t let me help her with the dishes, 
but made me sit in the living room and 
read the paper.” 

Old married man: “And how did you 
like her new dress?” 


WIDE WoRLD 
It wasn’t easy, but Queenie, a tiger at 
the Detroit, Michigan, zoo, had the ache taken care of by her dentists. 


to private individuals—thus fulfilling 
a pledge the Conservative Party made 
before winning the 1951 election. 
Trucking was put under government 
control in 1948, when Labor was at 
the helm. 

Brazilians by the thousands are 
moving out of Ceara, a state in north- 
eastern Brazil. For the past three 
years, Ceara has had too much sun 
and not enough rain to grow crops. 
Water supplies have almost completely 
dried up in some parts of the state. 
Now, Brazil is taking speedy action 
to irrigate the area in an effort to 
keep the entire drought-parched re- 
gion from turning into a dusty desert. 


Philippine President 


Supporters of Elpidio Quirino, pres- 
ident of the-Philippines, want the 62- 
year-old Filipino leader to run for 
another term as the island nation’s 
chief executive in next fall’s elections. 
The popular Quirino has served as 
president of his country since 1948 
when, as vice president, he took over 
the reins of government at the death 
of President Manuel Roxas. A year 
later, Quirino was elected to serve a 
four-year term as chief of state in 
his own right. 

The Philippine president has been 
active in his country’s political af- 
fairs ever since he graduated from 
the University of Manila Law School 
nearly 40 years ago. After winning 
a seat in his land’s legislature, he won 
a reputation for his staunch support 
of better schools and health programs 
for his people. In the early 1930's, he 
visited the United States in the effort 
to win congressional support for early 
independence of the Philippines from 
American supervision, 

Quirino’s political career was cut 
short when the Japanese overran the 
island country in 1941. The invaders 
imprisoned him, and killed his wife 
and three of his five children during 
the war. 

Despite the wartime tragedy, Qui- 
rino continued to serve his country 
after the Japanese were defeated. He 
again became a leading legislator. 
Then, in 1945, he was elected vice 
president—a post he continued to hold 
after his country became completely 
independent a year later. 





SPORTS 


HERE are so many good high school 

athletes that it would be impos- 
sible to single out one and say that 
he was “the best in the country.” 
However, on any list of the best five 
or six athletes in the nation’s high 
schools, the name of Milt Campbell 
would certainly be near the top. Over 
the past year the youth from Plain- 
field, New Jersey, has turned in one 
spectacular performance after another 
in sports. 

Recently, for the second year in a 
row, Campbell won the high jump and 
the 60-yard hurdles in the national 
indoor interscholastic track meet in 
New York. He high jumped six feet 
and three inches, and set a new scho- 
lastic record of 7.2 seconds in the 
hurdles. More than 700 athletes from 
131 schools took part in the meet, won 
by Plainfield High School. 

Milt first attracted national atten- 
tion last summer when he tried out 
for the U. S. Olympic team in the de- 
cathlon—the toughest physical test in 
sports. The decathlon consists of 10 
running, jumping, and weight-throw- 
ing events. Anyone who makes a good 
showing in the decathlon has to be a 
one-man track team. 

Although he was new to the event, 
the New Jersey youth finished second 
to the great Bob Mathias, world cham- 
pion in the decathlon, and won a place 
on the U. S. team. In the Olympic 
Games at Helsinki, Campbell was com- 
peting against the greatest athletes 
in the world, but he finished ahead of 
all foreign competitors. Only Ma- 
thias outscored Milt, who won a sec- 
ond-place medal for the United States. 














MILT CAMPBELL, one of the coun- 
try’s leading high school athletes 


Football is another sport in which 
Campbell stars. Last fall he played 
fullback on Plainfield High School's 
unbeaten -and untied football team. 
Milt, who is six feet two inches tall 
and weighs about 205 pounds, carried 
the ball for long gains time after 
time. He was selected as fullback on 
every All-State team that was chosen. 

Wrestling and swimming are other 
sports in which Campbell excels. He 
was a member of the relay swimming 
team which won both the New Jersey 
and Eastern titles. All who have seen 
Milt in action predict that he will carve ° 
a big name for himself in the sports 
world. 
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LRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS are highly important Pacific Ocean defense bases 


Philippine Republic 


(Continued from page 1) 


also struck in the Philippines. They 
soon overran the islands, and forced 
our troops at Bataan and Corregidor 
to surrender. 

It was October, 1944, before U. S. 
troops again set foot on the Philip- 
pines. Several months of bitter fight- 
ing followed before the Japanese hold 
on the islands was broken. Almost 
every city was left in ruins. 

World War II ended in 1945. De- 
spite the widespread destruction in 
the islands, the independence program 
was carried out on schedule. On July 
4, 1946, the Philippines became a free 
nation. 

How is the young republic getting 
along? Are the Filipinos doing a good 
job of ruling themselves? Are they 
justifying the confidence the United 
States had in them when we granted 
them freedom? 

The island republic has had its ups 
and downs in the past few years. 
Right now, though, the outlook seems 
to be brighter than it has been for 
some time. For the second year in a 
row, the government, in 1952, took in 
more money than it spent. A slow 
advance in living standards is taking 
place, and the communist threat is 
receding. 

Even though the Philippines are 
now free, the United States continues 
to maintain close ties with the islands. 
We want the young republic to get 
along successfully on its own. We 
worked to educate the Filipinos for 
democracy, and we know that if they 
should fail now, it would harm U. S. 
prestige throughout the Far East. 

Moreover, the Philippines are an 
important part of the island chain of 
defenses of the United States in the 
Pacific. Under an agreement signed 


in 1947, the U. S. maintains naval, air, 
and military bases in the Philippines. 
We are also helping the republic to 
train and equip its army, which is now 
strong enough that some of its troops 
have joined the United Nations forces 
fighting communism in Korea. 

In 1951, the United States and the 
Philippines signed a mutual defense 
treaty. The treaty brings the Philip- 
pines into a Pacific and Far Eastern 
Defense System. Australia and New 
Zealand are also tied into the defense 
system by treaties with us. The Far 
Eastern defense group, quite similar 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation in Europe, is intended to check 
aggression by Russia and her satel- 
lites in the Pacific area. 

Another reason why we have helped 
build up the Philippine army is to en- 
able the island government to put down 
the communist threat at home. The 
Philippine communists got their start 
in World War II during the period 
of Japanese occupation. Farmers and 
others organized themselves into an 
underground army, called the Hukbala- 
haps, which means ‘People’s Army 
Against Japan.” The Huks, as they 
have generally been called, carried out 
raids against the Japanese. Commu- 
nists were active in this movement. 

After the war, many of the Huks 
refused to give up their arms. They 
renewed prewar demands for better 
conditions for farmers and factory 
workers. The government started a 
reform program, but the Huks thought 
it was being carried out too slowly. 
The leadership of the Huks was taken 
over by the communists whose aim was 
to overthrow the government. 

The Huk forces hid in the coun- 
try districts. They were particularly 


THIS SPORTS ARENA in Manila is 
erected in the city since World War 


one of the new, modern-style buildings 
II. Manila is the present seat of the 


Philippine government, but Quezon City is now the official capital, and pre- 


sumably the government will gradually 


strong in Luzon, the largest island in 
the Philippines. The rebels ambushed 
police, killed people in villages, kid- 
naped officials, and burned buildings. 
In 1950 they carried out raids within 
20 miles of Manila. 

It was about this time that Presi- 
dent Elpidio Quirino appointed Ra- 
mon Magsaysay as Secretary of De- 
fense. Magsaysay immediately set out 
to build a strong army. He removed 
inefficient or corrupt officials and made 
many other desirable changes. 

Magsaysay induced many of the 
Huks to surrender by offering them 
good treatment and land of their own. 
Today the government is resettling 
some of the Huks on the island of 
Mindanao in the southern Philippines. 
Land is much more plentiful for set- 
tlers on Mindanao than on Luzon. 

At the same time, Magsaysay has 
carried out firm military action 
against those Huks who will not give 
up. As a result of the vigorous steps 
that have been taken, peace and order 
have been established throughout the 
Philippines. 

Filipino leaders realize that the 
communist problem cannot be wholly 
solved so long as poverty is wide- 
spread. Thus, they are attempting to 
raise living standards. In this field, 
too, the U. S. is lending a helping 
hand. 

In 1950 a U. S. economic mission, 
headed by Daniel Bell, a prominent 
banker, made a thorough survey of the 
islands, and came to a number of con- 
clusions. The survey found that the 


move there. 


Filipinos were worse off than they had 
been before World War II. Population 
had increased by at least 25 per cent 
since the late 1930’s (it is almost 21 
million today), but farm and factory 
output had not increased correspond- 
ingly. 

Among other things, the Bell mis- 
sion recommended higher taxes for 
those people able to pay them, higher 
wages and better employment condi- 
tions for workers, the development of 
industry, and the introduction of mod- 
ern farming methods. The mission 
advocated that U. S. economic aid be 
continued provided that the Philippine 
government carry out certain reforms. 

Today a start has been made at 
carrying out these recommendations. 
Taxes have been almost doubled. As 
a result, the government is on a firm 
financial basis onee more. Inflation 
has been checked. There has been an 
increase in health programs. 

One of the government’s biggest 
problems is to narrow the gap between 
the small group of wealthy Filipinos 
and the poverty-stricken masses. Most 
of the nation’s wealth is controlled by 
a small number of well-to-do people. 
The average income per person in the 
Philippines is about $116 a year as 
compared to $1,580 in the United 
States. 

One step urged by the U. S. to raise 
living standards has been the passage 
of a minimum wage law. It advances 
the minimum wage for farm workers 
to $1.25 a day this year. The law 
boosts the minimum wage for indus- 


SIGNAL CORPS 


AS DO WOMEN EVERYWHERE, Filipino damsels enjoy going to the beauty 


parlor. * As living standards rise, more 


and more of them enjoy such luxuries. 
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trial workers to $1.50 and, in Manila, 
where living expenses are high, to 
$2.00. Though wages are still low by 
U. S. standards, the passage of the 
law is considered a step in the right 
direction. 

In keeping with the recommenda- 
tions of the Bell Commission, we have 
continued to give the Philippines eco- 
nomic aid as they have carried out re- 
forms on their own. In the 24% years 
ending January 1, 1953, we had al- 
lotted about 65 million dollars to the 
Philippine government for economic 
assistance. 

One of the major aims of our aid 
program has been to boost farm out- 
put. U. S. agricultural experts are 
now teaching Filipino farmers up-to- 
date methods. Special attention is be- 
ing devoted to increasing the rice, 
corn, coconut, and hemp output. 

The land situation in the Philip- 
pines poses difficult problems. Most 
farms are small. For example, on 
Luzon, the average farm is about five 
acres in size. Most farmers are very 

poor. Rice is usually the principal 
crop, and the farmer and his family 
consume a considerable part of it. 
Rice, together with vegetables and an 
occasional fish, make up most of the 
family’s diet. The family can rarely 
afford meat, poultry, or eggs. 

Moreover, the farmer’s few acres 
are frequently owned by a wealthy 
landlord who resides in Manila or in 
another city. Rents are often high, 
and many a farmer has to turn to 
moneylenders to make both ends meet. 
Unfortunately this brings only tempo- 
rary relief. 

Many U. S. officials are convinced 
that reforms in the land system are 
the first step towards lasting stability 
in the Philippines. If farmers can 
own their own land and keep out of 
the clutches of moneylenders, it is 
believed that they will become good 
citizens and will no longer be attracted 
by communism. 


Land Reform Urged 


The Philippine government has been 
slow to tackle the land problem. Most 
of the government leaders come from 
the land-owning class. However, some 
farmers are being given land in Min- 
danao, and U. S. officials are urging 
further steps toward land reform. 

Though farming is the chief in- 
dustry, manufacturing is on the rise. 
Factory products include refined sugar 
and rice, rope, lumber, and furniture. 
Manufacturing output is now about 20 
per cent higher than it was before 
World War II. 

The mineral wealth of the Philip- 
pines, largely undeveloped, may some 
day be the basis of thriving light in- 
dustry... There.are sizable stores of 
iron, silver, gold, copper, chromite, 
lead, and zinc. Many mines were 
badly damaged during the war, and 
today mining output is only about 
two-thirds of what it was before 
World War II. 

Next fall the Philippine Republic 
will have a presidential election. It 
is thought that President Elpidio 
Quirino may run for re-election on the 
Liberal Party ticket. 

Whoever wins the election will face 
a big job. Though the Philippine 
economy now seems to be on the up- 
swing, serious problems relating to 
the land and to living standards re- 
main to be solved. While the Philip- 
pine Republic appears to have the re- 
sources it needs, the big job ahead is 
to turn them into prosperity which 
will benefit all the people. 





THESE. STUDENTS, from 28 countries, are spending a 
number of weeks in the United States. 
going to our schools, 


American homes, 


They are living in 


Miss Araceli 
and discussing 


world problems with U. S. students. 
Salazar of the Philippines who is quoted 
below on the question of U. S. assistance to her country. 


NEW YORK HERALD. TRIBUNE 
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Young Guests from Many Lands 


Students from 28 Nations Are Here for Forum 


For a number of weeks now, 30 
high school students from 28 different 
lands have been visiting the United 
States. Among the widely scattered 
nations which the visitors represent 
are Belgium, Brazil, Australia, Egypt, 
Israel, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, 
Sweden, and Canada. 

These young foreigners were 
brought here to take part in the New 
York Herald Tribune Youth Forum 
later this month. The forum will 
bring in American students to discuss 
world problems with the visitors from 
abroad. The forum, held annually un- 
der the direction of Helen Hiett Wal- 
ler, is always stimulating and infor- 
mative to those who are fortunate 
enough to attend. 

Since their arrival, the youthful for- 
eign visitors have been living in Amer- 
ican homes in the vicinity of New 
York. There they have been guests of 
various high school students. Each 
visitor has been treated as a member 
of the family. Each has shared house- 
hold chores, has attended classes regu- 
larly with his student, host, and has 
followed a normal program of school 
and community activities. 

This week the foreign students are 
in Washington, D. C., as guests of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER and associated 
publications. While in Washington, 
the group is visiting the Capitol and 
other places of interest. They have 
also taken part in a lively assembly 
program at Woodrow Wilson High 
School in the nation’s capital. 

Not only are the visiting students 
learning a great deal about America, 


but they are helping to create new un- - 


derstanding of the lands from which 
they come. Their views are of real 
interest and importance. Here, for 
example, are some of the opinions of 
Miss Araceli T. Salazar of the Philip- 
pine Republic on the question of U. S. 
economic aid being given to her 
country: 

“In my own Philippines we have 
great admiration for what the U. S. 
is doing, not only for us but for the 
rest of the free world. I admired it 
the more when I came over here and 
realized how little Americans know of 
those countries, yet how much they do 
to help them. Each grain that ripens 


in a tractor-cultivated rice field sees 
the ripening of the farmer’s friend- 
ship towards the American farmer. 

“The Mutual Security Agency, which 
is in charge of American aid to our 
country, has a well-organized system 
of operation. With the cooperation of 
a corresponding agency in the Philip- 
pines, great strides have been taken 
in the fields of education, reconstruc- 
tion, trade, commerce, industrializa- 
tion, and agriculture. A series of irri- 
gation projects and hydroelectric 
plants are being set up in several lo- 
cations. Through mutual cooperation, 
we are well on the way towards prog- 
ress and rehabilitation. 

“It is true that once in a while 
troubles come up. That is bound to 
happen now and then. Troubles can 
be ironed out smoothly, though, once 
the people concerned keep their heads, 
sit down, and talk things over. They 
have done that more than once. 

“One thing I recommend is that the 
U. S. increase its technical assistance. 
What is the use of giving people 
things they don’t know how to op- 
erate? A farmer can’t operate a 
tractor of which he knows nothing. 
The men who should be sent to the 
Philippines must be those who can 
stoop to the level of the common peo- 
ple, who can teach the farmer how to 
use machinery with the same persever- 
ance a kindergarten teachers shows 
in helping a child learn his ABC’s. It 
would be a waste for the U. S. to send 
Americans who have the viewpoint of 
tourists. 

“Students in Philippine high schools 
and colleges usually keep themselves 
well informed about what the U. S. 
is doing to help our country. At my 
own school, in the economics course, 
we spent one week on the study of the 
Mutual Security Agency—its program, 
goal, machinery, and accomplishments. 
Pamphlets, pictures, and articles about 
the agency’s activities are given out 
free of charge, while MSA men are 
frequent guest speakers in civic and 
student organizations throughout the 
country. There is a special weekly 
radio program on which officials keep 
the public informed of the latest ac- 
complishments of the aid program. 

“After knowing all these things, one 


would safely conclude that the Philip- 
pines and the U. S. are on the best of 
terms. Yes, that is true. We appre- 
ciate everything that this great west- 
ern nation is doing for our small east- 
ern country. Both lands are doing 
everything in the way of strengthen- 
ing the bond of friendship.” 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 3. 


1. The girl was impeccably (im- 
pék’ith-blé) dressed. (a) shabbily (b) 
improperly (c) faultlessly (d) flashily. 


2. The peace talks ended in’ a com- 
plete debacle (dé-bah’kl). (a) tri- 
umph (b) breakdown (c) agreement. 


3. The team was exuberant (éx- 
i’bér-ént) about the game. (a) upset 
and angry (b) confident (c) worried 
and tense (d) excited and elated. 


4. Classroom cheating is an wun- 
seemly (iin-sém’‘lé) practice. (a) 
unhealthy (b) increasingly widespread 
(c) uncommon (d) improper and un- 
becoming. 


5. Lincoln is remembered for his 
altruism (il’'tré0-izm). (a) unselfish 
interests (b) speaking ability (c) wit 
and intelligence (d) extreme height. 


6. The queruloiks (kwér’i-lis) 
woman took too much of the sales- 
man’s time. (a) talkative (b) fault- 
finding (c) undecided (d) attractive. 


7. Africa is in the incipient (in- 
sip’é-ént) stages of nationalism. (a) 
final (b) dangerous (c) beginning. 


8. The woman’s necklace was tawdry 
(tawd’ré). (a) expensive (b) in good 
taste (c) cheap and showy. 


Museum comes from the Greek word 
Mouseion, ““Temple—or home—of the 
Muses.” In Greek mythology. the 
Muses were the goddesses who were 
in charge of the arts and sciences. 
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Careers for Tomorrow 


As a Pharmacist 


F you have an aptitude for work 

in scientific fields such as biology 
and chemistry, you may find that 
pharmacy offers you a rewarding ca- 
reer. The field is not yet overcrowded, 
working conditions are good, salaries 
are relatively high, and there are op- 
portunities for both men and women. 

Most of the nation’s pharmacists 
are employed by retail drugstores. A 
few work in hospitals, for drug manu- 
facturers, or with agencies of the fed- 
eral, state or local governments. The 
armed forces also need pharmacists. 

The duties vary according to the 
particular job a pharmacist has, but 
basically he or she is trained to prepare 
drugs, medicines, vaccines, and serums 
according to formulas or prescriptions. 

In a retail store, a pharmacist also 
does some selling. A person who 
works for a drug manufacturer may 
carry out research projects to develop 
new drugs. Pharmacists employed by 
government agencies may work chiefly 
on programs related to the enforce- 
ment of drug and narcotic laws. 

To become a pharmacist, you must 
have a high school education and four 
years’ study in a college of pharmacy. 
The admission requirements of these 
colleges are similar ¢o those of liberal 
arts institutions, except perhaps for 
the greater emphasis on science and 
mathematics. In high school, then, 
you should take whatever courses are 
available in these fields, plus the 
regular college preparatory subjects. 

Your college course will include 
some general subjects, but most. of 


your time will be taken up with the 
study of the advanced sciences—or- 
ganic chemistry, quantitative analysis, 
bacteriology, pharmacology, and the 
like. 

After you have completed your edu- 
cation, you must be licensed by the 
state in which you want to work. Re- 
quirements for the license usually in- 
clude (1) graduation from an approved 
school of pharmacy, (2) one year’s 
experience as an assistant, and (3) a 
passing grade in written and practical 
examinations. 

There are opportunities for ad- 
vancement in this field. A pharmacist 
who enjoys work in a retail drugstore 
may eventually own a store. A per- 
son who is associated with a drug 
manufacturer may become a leading 
research pharmacist, or he may turn 
to the selling side of the business. 

As does any profession, pharmacy 
has its disadvantages. The strict re- 
quirements for accuracy make the 
work unattractive to persons who do 
not like detailed jobs. The pharma- 
cist spends a good part of the day on 
his feet, a requirement some people 
might not like. 

The opportunities for advancement, 
comparatively good salaries, pleasant 
working conditions, and the fact that 
the field is not overcrowded are among 
the chief advantages of being a phar- 
macist. 

Salaries for licensed pharmacists 
vary. In a retail drugstore a begin- 
ner earns from $2,600 to $3,000 a year. 
An experienced person may earn as 
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A PHARMACIST mixes the medicines 
that the doctor prescribes 


much as $7,800 a year. In hospitals, 
salaries vary from $2,500 to $6,000 a 
year. Salesmen for pharmaceutical 
companies earn from $3,000 to $6,000. 

Pharmacists who work for manu- 
facturing concerns earn about $2,500 
to start, but eventually they may get 
as much as $10,000 to $25,000 a year. 
Federal salaries run from $3,400 to 
$7,500 per year. 

Additional information about this 
field can be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, 2215 
Constitution Avenue, Washington 7, 
D.C. A guidance leaflet, and an occu- 
pational brief entitled “Pharmacy” 
can be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. The leaflet costs 1C cents and 
the brief, 5 cents. 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) faultlessly; 2. (b) breakdown; 
3. (d) excited and elated; 4. (d) im- 
proper and unbecoming; 5. (a) unselfish 
interests; 6. (b) fault-finding; 7. (c) 
beginning; 8. (c) cheap and showy. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Dictators’ Purges 


VENTS now occurring in the Soviet 

Union and in the communist satel- 
lite lands have a familiar ring to those 
who recall the happenings of the 
1930’s. The ruthless action that the 
communist ruling group is taking to 
strengthen its hold on the peoples of 
eastern Europe is quite similar to steps 
carried out by Adolf Hitler, the Nazi 
dictator, in Germany. 

Under Hitler’s orders, Germans 
with anti-Nazi views were thrown into 
concentration camps. Moreover, those 
members of the Nazi party who dared 
to question Hitler’s policies were elim- 
inated in cold-blooded manner. 

One of the most violent “purges” 
of the Hitler era took place on June 
30, 1934. Hitler directed the SS 
troops, his elite guard organization, 
to seize many Nazis whom he did not 
trust. Just how many were seized 
is not known, but Hitler himself ad- 
mitted later that 77 people were put 
to death. The correct total was prob- 
ably several times that figure. 

Hitler picked out the Jews as special 
targets for persecution. He blamed 
them for Germany’s troubles in an 
effort to distract the attention of other 
Germans from the hard times the 
country was experiencing. Before 
Hitler fell in 1945, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews were murdered. 

Russia also had bloody purges dur- 
ing the 1930’s. Henry Yagoda, head 
of the secret police, was given the task 
of eliminating “enemies of the state.” 
Those who were suspected of not be- 
ing 100 per cent loyal to Stalin were 


executed or sent to Siberian prison 
camps. Among those put to death 
were some of the top-ranking officers 
of the Red Army and Navy. Then 
Yagoda himself was purged. 

This ruthless practice is so well es- 
tablished a device in the Soviet Union 
that, of the 21 men who led the revolu- 
tion which brought the communists to 
power in 1917, only two survive today. 
They are Stalin and Molotov. The 
rest have been eliminated. 

The latest wave of terror in Russia 
and the satellite lands generally fol- 
lows the pattern of earlier purges. 
Certain Russians have been charged 
with plotting against their govern- 
ment, as have some persons in satel- 
lite countries. 





ADOLF HITLER, of Nazi Germany, 
who ordered cruel purges of Jewish 
people 


The purge now taking place, how- 
ever, is different from previous Soviet 
purges in one respect. For the first 
time, the Soviet leaders are making 
attacks on the Jews an official part of 
their policy. They say that the recent 
plot was organized by Jews. 

The adoption of an anti-Semitic 
policy by Russia indicates how similar 
the dictatorship of Stalin is to that 
once set up by Hitler. Though Soviet 
leaders profess that communism is far 
different from the fascism of Hitler’s 
Germany, both types of government 
have stressed many of the same 
themes: subordination of the individ- 
ual to the wishes of an all-powerful 
state; use of terror and violence to 
keep the ruling group in power; at- 
tacks on religious groups; the designa- 
tion of Jews as scapegoats. 

If anything makes crystal clear the 
difference between a democracy such 
as ours and a dictatorship such as 
Stalin’s, it is the developments now 
taking place in Russia and Soviet- 
controlled lands. There the policies 
of the ruling group are law, and no 
criticism is allowed. An individual 
who dares to disagree with his lead- 
ers in the slightest way will become 
the victim of a “purge.” 

In the United States, on the other 
hand, people who hold ideas opposed 
to those of the ruling group are free 
to express them. The existence in 
Congress of a vigorous opposition to 
the majority party is considered one 
of the basic strengths of our form of 
government. 





Study Guide 


Foreign Policy 











_1. Explain why American officials are 
disturbed about the progress of Euro- 
pean defense efforts. 


_ 2. Briefly describe the Truman admin- 
istration’s attitude toward our allies. 


3. What new approach is the Eisen- 
hower administration taking in such 
cases? Give arguments for and against 
the new policy. 


4. List some of the Russo-American 
wartime agreements that have worked 
to our disadvantage. What does Eisen- 
hower propose to do about them? 


5. Describe, in general, the Truman 
administration’s policy with respect to 
Korea. 


6. What seems to be Eisenhower’s ap- 
proach to the Korean problem? 


7. Give some arguments of those who 
think Eisenhower is making a good 
start on the Korean situation, and some 
by those who think he is not. 


Discussion 


1. In general, do you or do you not 
approve of President Eisenhower’s early 
moves on foreign policy? Explain. 


2. Which of his measures in this field 
are, in your opinion, likely to be most suc- 
cessful? Least successful? Why? 


Philippine Republic 


1. What event is now taking place in 
Manila? 


2. Trace , briefly the history of the 
Philippines from the time they were dis- 
covered. 


3. In what ways does the United States 
continue to maintain close ties with the 
islands? 


4. How has the Philippine government 
met the communist threat? 


5. List some of the recommendations 
of the Bell mission. 


6. What steps are being taken today 
to raise living standards? 


7. How is the land problem being met? 


Discussion 


1. How do you feel the Philippine gov- 
ernment can best keep the communist 
threat from once more becoming serious? 
Explain. 


2. Do you think the U. S. should con- 
tinue to give large-scale aid to the Philip- 
pines? Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why does Congress want General 
James Van Fleet to testify before a con- 
gressional committee? 


2. How is Africa’s Gold Coast trying 
to combat a disease that threatens to 
wipe out its cacao trees? 


3. What changes are being proposed 
for Britain’s House of Lords? 


4. The Soviets have meddled in the 
affairs of many countries. List some 
of them. 


5. What two proposals are being con- 
sidered by Uncle Sam to hzlt Red China’s 
trade with the free world? Why is it 
difficult to carry out these plans? 


6. Describe the chief duties of the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Pronunciations 


Elpidio Quirino—él-pé’dyé ké-ré’nd 
Hukbalahap—hik’bah-lah-hahp’ 
Kurile—k6o-rél’ 
Mindanao—min-dah-now’ 


_Ramon Magsaysay— rah-mawn’ mahg- 
si-si 
Sakhalin—sah-hah-lén’ 





